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DOMINICA. 


Amone the papers recently laid before Parliament we find one 
referring to the late outbreak in Dominica. 

Our readers will remember that, on the 30th of October last, we 
inserted in the columns of the Reporter an important document 
addressed to Lord Stanley by the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, giving their views of the causes 
which led to the outbreak, urging upon the Government the 
duty of removing from office Mr. President Laidlaw, the acting 
Governor of Dominica during the period, and calling upon them 
to institute a full and impartial inquiry into the whole of the trans- 
actions connected with that melancholy affair. That document, we 
perceive, has been subjected to a rigid scrutiny by the parties whose 
conduct it arraigned and denounced ; but we are warranted in saying 
that substantially all its allegations have been made out, if we except 
one or two matters of detail which are of comparatively small im- 
portance, and which do not really affect the main question. For 
instance, it is quite clear, from the evidence adduced, that the real 
cause of the outbreak was the impression which the Dominican 
peasantry had that the design of the Census Act was to reduce 
them again to the state of slavery—that the necessary precautions 
had not been taken to remove this unfavourable impression—that 
the execution of Motard was unwarranted, either by the facts of the 
case or the evidence adduced before the Court which tried him; in 
fact, that the law was strained to secure his conviction—that the 
shooting of Jerome and Jean Charles, and their subsequent decapi- 
tation, were unnecessary and barbarous—that, notwithstandiag 
the attempt made to the contrary, the Court by which the alleged 
rioters were tried was not impartially constituted, and that the 
Grand and Petit Juries were composed, among others, of planters 
= = who ought to have been carefully excluded from 

e panel. 

Tt hes also Become evident that Mr. Blanc, who, as well as Mr. 


. Letang, inhumanly refused to defend poor Motard, was secretly re- 
tained to asgistthe Attorney-General in drawing up the indictments, 


and otherwise to aid him on points of law which might arise during 
‘the trial; and that the stipendiary magistrates belonging to the 
disturbed districts had grossly neglected their duty. 

The points at issue between the Committee on Sir Charles Fitz- 
roy, who writes somewhat too indignantly for the occasion, are as 
to the extent of the outbreak, the general conduct of President 
Laidlaw throughout the affair, the conduct of the militia, whe- 
ther the Attorney-General of Dominica ever received a legal educa- 
tion, the period when Sir Charles arrived in the island and his 
subsequent ‘‘ complimentary visit” to Martinique, the ‘‘ harangue” 
to the prisoners in the gaol, the proclamation issued to the negroes 
who had fled to the mountains, and sundry other matters on which 
his Excellency appears to feel extremely sore. We are, however, 
happy to find that he so far coincides with the opinion expressed by 
the Committee of the necessity of removing Mr. Laidlaw, as to 
say, in one of his despatches to Lord Stanley, ‘‘ I feel it incumbent 
upon me to state, that I consider the early arrival of Major Mac- 
phail’s successor, if your lordship has appointed one, is an event 
extremely to be desired, for the sake of the tranquillity of the 
island.” We understand that Colonel Macdonald, late governor 
of Sierra Leone, is appointed to succeed Mr. Laidlaw, and that he 
has already sailed for the island. 

As we have no doubt that a full reply to Sir Charles Fitzroy will 
be prepared, we will not anticipate it, further than to state that we 
believe it will fully vindicate the course which the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have felt it to be 
their duty to pursue. 





MAURITIUS. - 


Our file of the Cernéen supplies the following document. It is 
a minute on the subject of immigration, which the Governor had 
just laid before the Council of Government, and then ordered to 
be published for general information, 


“ Minure.—While a Committee of the Council is engaged in 
the investigation of causes to which we are to attribute the eager 
demand manifested by the agricultural interest for engaging fresh 
labourers with every successive arrival; notwithstanding the 
abundant supply introduced into the colony in the course of the last 
eighteen months; I have thought that it would materially assist 
the endeavours of the Committee if I made dispositions for fur- 
nishing it with an authenticated return of the number of immi- 
grant labourers absent from estates throughout the Colony, and 
whose labour may be considered as lost to the estates upon which 
their services have been engaged. 

‘‘ This return I am now enabled to lay before the Board. 





“On a former occasion, some seven months since, when it was 


represented to me by the honourable unofficial Members of Council, 
that the number of such absentees was rated very high in public 
estimation, I had recourse toa similar proceeding. The number 
of such delinquents at that time was estimated 
made to me at between six and eight thousand. 

“ The number returned by the Civil Commissaries of Districts 
amounted to 1747. 

‘* On the present occasion, the return called for has been drawn 
up with considerable deliberation by the Civil Commissaries, and 
is still more specific ; inasmuch as it has been required to be a 
nominal one, with the number borne on the roll by the absence 
from each estate. 

“ The estimate formed at the presentmoment by the public ap- 
pears to me to be vague; fluctuating perhaps between 10,000, 
and various higher ratings. The numbers shown by the returns 
amount to 1699, exclusive of Port Louis, which may be about 50 
more. 

‘* But, Gentlemen, neither on the present occasion, nor on that 
above cited, are the absentees so reported to be regarded as ab- 
solutely wandering in a state of vagrancy about the country or 
among the purlieus of Port Louis, (although it would be wonder- 
ful indeed if some license of this sort were not discoverable under 
the circumstances,) or leading a life of sluggish and encouraged 
idleness at the depdét, as is not unfrequently alleged. 

“‘ The Indian who has completed his engagement, without find- 
ing other employment on the spot, or neighbouring estates, it is 
notorious, makes his way to Port Louis; and it is the Protector’s 


distinct declaration, that however large the number of those con- - 


stantly presenting themselves there, scarcely an individual re- 
oo eight-and-forty hours in the depét without re-engaging from 
thence.  - “s 

“The mass of absenteeism from regular work is therefore to be 
sought for, I apprehend, not in ‘vagabondage’ about the country 


nor town, ‘or in the pampered indolence at the dep6t; while it 


may be shar@ in hearly equal measure 1ose whose fitst 


term of service has expired. 


~ 


i» a ax 3 
“‘The Reports which I ‘have received from the. Stipendiary 


Magistrates of Districts enable me to furnish some information to 
the Committee which may assist it towards arriving at a right 
eg a on this point, and even enable it to probe to the root of 
the evil. 

“And while introducing the authority of these official’ gentlemen 
to the notice of the Board, I feel it due from me to them, to ex- 
press my sense of the services that they are, as a body, rendering 
to this hour to the colony by the attention they are paying to their 
arduous, and, not unfrequently, invidious duties ; the moderation, 
impartiality, and sinea justice of their decisions, vouched for to 
me from among the highest legal authorities in the colony. 


‘* From the Reports, then, of the Stipendiary Magistracy, I gather 
that the earnest recommendations of the Government to employers, 
diligently to denounce their absentees on the one hand, in the quar- 
ter specially appointed to receive and attend to their Reports, and, 
on the other, to refrain from engaging upon job-work the services 
of any labourers out of employ, without evidence produced of 
their being legally discharged, or for a term not involving a regu- 
lar and settled course of labour, are far from being generally ac- 
quiesced in, and the abduction by aninfluential Sirdar from one 
estate to another, not only on the expiration of a first engage- 
ment, but while it is still subsisting, is an event of no rare occur- 
rence; and thus the lists of absenteeism are crowded to a great 
extent with the names of those not in a state of vagrancy, but of 
misemployment. 

“ But, while this collusion exists between the rovingly disposed 
labourer, and any portion of the employers, the exertions of Go- 
vernment and Police and Magistracy must be rendered ineffectual 
through its operation. 

“From the proprietary body itself, then, will emanate the 
saving remedy, in the discouragement which it will universally 
give to unfair employment—and I cannot relinquish the hope that 
the temperate administration of the vagrancy law and the whole- 
some exercise of authority by the Magistracy so seconded and 
supported, will be found sufficient to answer every reasonable ex- 
pectation in this important matter. 

“The Committee will doubtless observe in the return which I 
am about to lay before it, the marked difference in the num 


absentees from estates having an equal or nearly equal Bhipke ANS 


of labourers under engagements :—such are the Louisa, dy PY 
Union, Woodford, Mont Mascam, Mont Choisy, Belle Adigagr 
Queen Victoria, Nouvelle Caroline, Le Hangard, Bassi ; 
as compared with—Grand Baie, Belle Vue, Mon Espoir, off 
Goodlands, Scheenfields, Virginia, Mon Tresor, Longs. 
Stanley, and Beau Sejour. 
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“ But, I have to draw the further attention of the Committee to 
the earlier report on thé same mattef farnished me by the Civil 
Commissaries of districts five months since ;—in which it will be 
found thatthe samé disproportions are Observable with reference 
to very many of the same estates. 

«“ The Committee will perhaps consider it important to endea- 
vour to arrive at some satisfactory explanation of this apparently 
systematic disorder prevailing among the labourers upon particu- 
lar estates ;—whether attributable to local position of the pro- 
perty—proximity to, or remoteness from, the capital—loneliness 
of situation—reported unhealthiness—defective supply of water 
—or to whatever other causes. It can hardly be assnmed, of any 
one instance of comparison, that att the vagabonds happen to 
resort to one estate for engagement, while all the men of industry 
flock to another neighbouring. 

“‘ Local or administrative causes there must be to account for 
the discrepancy thus shown not to be casual or fluctuating, but 
fixed and permanent; and I cannot but hope that a very principal 
portion of the labours of the Committee will be directed to the in- 
vestigation of the causes in operation for the production.of such 
results. 

“ T feel it to be further incumbent upon me, to lay before the 
Council for reference to its Committee, a communication recently 
made to me by the Protector of immigrants, relative to the already 
extensive departure from the colony at their own expense, of In- 
dians introduced from Madras, after the expiration of their first 
year of engagement, and the large addition to these departures 
anticipated by the Protector; while those returning to Calcutta 
under the same circumstances are few in number. 

“ An investigation into the causes to which this eager return of 
the emigrants to one presidency upon the first opportunity open to 
them, while to the other it is rare, is of the utmost importance to 
the colony, both in a financial point of view and with reference to 
a steady supply of labour, and may determine how far the re- 
newal of introduction of immigrants from Madras into the colony 
should be encouraged. 

“ To assist the Committee in prosecuting this inquiry, I have 
directed reference to be made to the late employers of labourers 
so departing, with a view to obtaining such information as they 
may be able to afford, and the replies from the several parties so 
addressed shall be laid before the Committee. 

(Signed) “'W. M. Gomm.” 





JAMAICA AS IT IS. 


OnE who ought to know gives us the following graphic sketch of 
the social condition of Jamaica, and thus faithfully opens the real 
sources of its depression. The writer is no other than the editor 
of the Falmouth Post, from a recent number of which paper we 
have taken it. Testimony from such a quarter may be believed 
when other evidence would be rejected. 

* The love of self is the ruling principle in Jamaica, and so long 
as our individual interests can be secured, we appear to care little 
ot nothing for the general interests of society. And yet the cry 
is always to be heard—‘ Oh, the island is going to destruction !’ 
To be sure it is, and the inhabitants have to blame themselves ; 
they are the workers of their own ruin. They are continually 
crying out for help, but are too lazy to help themselves. Let a 
proposition be started for an improved system of cultivation. What 
will be the result? The manager of one property will exclaim—~ 
‘ There is no system like the old one; it answered well in the time 
of slavery, and ought to do so now.’ A second will say,—‘ Why 
should I sow, that another may reap?’ Is the introduction of 
modern machinery advocated by a scientific gentleman? He meets 
with opposition from the very individuals who should support him. 
One will call him a man of ‘wild conceits, and foolish notions :” 
another will shrug his shoulders and say, ‘His suggestions may be 
very good, and I have no doubt that they are; but before J adopt 
them, I should like to see the experiment tried by some one of 
more experience than myself.’ And thus it is with our agricul- 
tural societies ; all acknowledge that they are calculated to be of 
service, but there are few indeed who will devote a portion of their 
time in doing that which is indispensably necessary to insure suc- 
cess; and Hanover is not the only parish in which this negligence 
is observable. Trelawny is just as bad. We boast a great deal 
about the number of our subscribers, the practical knowledge of 
our managing committee, and the regularity with which the secre- 
tary advertises the days on which the monthly meetings are to be 
held; but these meetings are seldom attended to, and the Society 
onpeers to be as inefficient in its operations as its neighbours. Certain 
rules and regulations are agreed to annually; a large amount is 
expended for the provision of a sumptuous dinner ; speeches are 
spoken, and ‘promises are as plentiful as blackberries ;’ but we 
look in vain for those benefits which are sure to follow an agricul- 
tural meeting in the mother-country. The attorney consults not with 
the overseer, and the overseer thinks it ‘beneath his dignity’ to 
converse with his book-keepers and the peasantry on subjects con- 
nected with the future well-being of all. How then can our agri- 
cultultural societies succeed? The very parties on whom their 
success principally depends are ignorant of the objects in view, 
because whose duty it is to instruct them are either too care- 
less or unwilling to do so. There is no union of feeling between 
the ee hl and the employed, and not the slightest attempt is 
miade to bring such a feeling into existence. So long as this state 
of - things exists, and so long as the island is cursed with ‘ab- 
senteeism,’ the root of all the evils we endure, we cannot en- 








tertain a reasonable hope .of permanent prosperity. Our present. 
state of society is op to improvement, either in agrieultural 
or comme affairs. ‘Both are if & most unhealthy @nd un- 
satisfactory condition, and we see no prospect ofa change for 
the better. Our aristocracy ee as it is) keeps at a respectable 
distance from those who are looked upon as the inferior animals of 
creation ; out peasantry are self-willed, and independent of the 
proprietors of the soil ; and the middling classes have been so accus- 
tomed to that ‘liberty and equality system,’ which on a former 
occasion we severely reprobated, that they think they would degrade 
themselves in being employed in the cultivation of the little settle- 
ments inherited by them from their forefathers. Every youth apes 
the character of a ‘gentleman,’ and gets into debt without bestow- 
ing a thought on the payment of his accounts. Every female must 


dress in silks and satins, no matter how obtained. Both look upon 


honest labour as a disgrace; and the merchant, from whom credit 
is procured, is almost certain, in nine cases out of ten, of being 
cheated of his property. Hence the high prices demanded for the 
necessaries of life; the honest are expected to pay for the dishonest. 
The former, in possession of a limited income, find it hard to live, 
while the latter enjoy all the luxuries that the isle affords, and 
content themselves by saying, ‘ Well, if we cannot meet our en- 
gagements, we must avail ourselves of the act for the relief of the 
insolvent debtors.’ How is it possible that the colony can thrive 
under such circumstances? Ruin and misery stare us in the face, 
and can only be averted by that wholesome reformation in our every 
day affairs, the want of which is so much felt and deplored. When 
will that reformation be effected? ‘ That is the question.’ ” 





THE MENDI MISSION. 
(From the Union Missionary.) 


Mendi Mission House, Little Boom River, 

Sherbro, West Africa, Aug. 27, 1844. 
Dear BrorHerR Tappan,—lIt becomes my duty at this time to give you 
the painful intelligence of the death of our beloved sister and fellow- 
labourer, Miss Harnden. She died on the 8th inst., of inflammation of 
the stomach. I did not consider her case immediately dangerous till a 
few days before she died. I need not say that by her death we have met 
with a very great loss. She was a whole-souled Christian, and seemed 
remarkably fitted for the place which she was called to fill. Why our 
Father has so soon called her to her reward is known only to himself. Of 
this we are sure, however, that he doeth all things well. By this pro- 
vidence our hearts are made to bleed at every pore ; but we find there is 
balm in Gilead, and a physician there. 


This will be a heavy stroke to her poor mother. Write to her and pour . 


into her wounded heart the oil and wine of the Gospel. 

Ann never heard from her friends. Two letters came for her the next 
day after she was buried. She felt to the last the witness that God had 
called her to this work. She was always cheerful and happy. Her whole 
soul was in the work. Her only inquiry was how can I do something for 


God and these poor heathen about me? If ever she had a desponding _ 


thought it was because she did so little for her blessed Master. I need 
not say she was a faithful labourer and fellow-helper. Perhaps my faith 
is too weak on this point, but I fear her place will not be soon filled. 

In respect to the present state of my family, I would say that my own 
health is now very good, though I was quite unwell for several days after 
sister Harnden’s funeral. If anybody ought to praise God for good health, 
surely I ought. Had I been sick also, what would have become of us 
the Lord only-knows. I am sorry to say my dear wife is very low. 
She seems prostrated both in mind and body. She grows weaker and 
weaker every day, and unless there is an alteration for the better soon, it 
will, to all human appearance, be impossible for her to live long. I leave 
her in the hands of my Father, and can say, ‘‘ Thy will be done.’’ 

In respect to discouragements, they seem to be growing less and less, 
while the encouragements seem to brighten every day. I never felt such 
an assurance that this mission was emphatically God’s mission, and that 
it is located in the very place where it will effect the greatest good. The 
slave-trade is now carried on quite briskly all about me. There is, how- 
ever, one singular and very interesting fact connected with it, and that is, 
that all engaged in it agree, that its days are numbered, and that this 
mission is going to destroy it. This is their own inference drawn from 
what they see of the nature and character of the mission. * * * 
The freedom and frankness with which the native traders converse on this 
subject, and the readiness with which they acknowledge it is wrong, has 
surprised me. Although I have talked thus plainly with every one that 
has come in my way, I never have had one man get vexed or angry with 
me. They take it all in good part and frankly say I am right. Would 
that American slaveholders would do as much ! 

In respect to my present need of money, I would say that I now owe 
Mr. Dove two hundred dollars, and Mr. Raston about sixty-five. I shall 
have to send for more at this time. My men’s wages must be paid. I 
think that one thousand dollars is the least sum we ought to think of 
expending the coming dry season. The mission-house is in a very un- 
finished condition, and I have necessarily got a great deal of building to 
do before I commence operations at all. The bush has to be cleared 
away, &c., &c. . I spoke in my last of our need of a large canoe. The 
canoe we have is very small, and when it is fixed over, it will b e made 
still smaller. It will not then carry more than one ton, and w ill take 
about as many hands to manage it as one of three or four tons would re- 
quire. The wants of the mission demand that we should have a canoe of 
three or four tons; or a boat of that size. I am inclined to think a boat 
will be cheapest in the end. A canoe is for ever wanting repairs— 
much more so than a boat, and is very short-lived compared with a boat. 
A boat would be much the most comfortable for conveying missionaries 
back and forth, from Sierra Leone, especially the women. Our boat, 
women. Think of women making a journey of one hundred miles in an 
though just such a one as we need, is far too small to be comfortable for the 
open boat, twenty-five feet long and five wide, and some of the way nearly 
out of sight of land, and scarcely a comfortable stopping-place the whole 
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distance. Every night we are liable to be under the necessity of sleeping ‘ 


in the boat. I think as the mission gets able, it ought to make such pro- 


visions as will prevent the necessity of the missionaries, especially the 


women, from undergoing such privations. It greatly endangers their 
health, while no good is done. A large boat would answer this purpose, 
and at the same time answer for coriveying goods. As soon as the rain 
Ceases, there ought to be at least twenty men at work on the mission pre- 
mises. I shall not dare, however, to go forward till I get a remittance 
from home. 

There are two or three facts connected with this mission of which I 
have thought considerably of late. 

First,—the fact that it is located just where it is, near to and under the 
protection of the king, at whose word the slave-trade lives or dies. The 
only suitable place for a slave factory in Sherbro is in the king’s domin- 
ions, and it is at his option whether the Spaniards come or not. Con- 
nected with this is the fact that the king himself is troubled about it, and 
says he is ready to give it up, provided he can see some other way of get- 
ting a living. 

Second,—the fact that we came here just at the time we did. Had 
the Spaniards got their foothold first, there is at least some fear that the 
opinions of the other chiefs would have turned the scales against us. As 
it is, as near as I can find out, we are greatly indebted for our location 
to one man, Mr. Gomez, who was educated in England. When the king 
was at a stand whether to let us come or not, Mr. Gomez said to him, 
** Let them come, and if you have sent them away send for them to come 
back again.’’ This I heard when first I came to Kaw-mendi, and I have 
since heard it from Mr. Gomez himself in the presence of the king. 

The fact is that this place was shut to the English. The king has 
suffered so much loss of property from the English men-of-war, and from 
English soldiery, that his opinion of them is not very good. He told 
me himself if I were an Englishman he would not have allowed me to 
come. 

When I converse with the traders about the trade, they readily ac- 
knowledge it to be wrong, but say they are obliged to carry iton. They 
say that the Sierra Leone trade has spoiled the country. In this last I 
confess there is a great deal of truth. The Sierra Leone trade is badly 
conducted; at least I think so. And I think this has a very important 
bearing on the slave-trade. 1 verily believe that should there be a well- 
regulated trade established the slave-trade could not exist. There are 
difficulties in the way of doing this, and it cannot be done in a moment. 
The productions of the country, which are made articles of trade, are too 
few. Rice and palm oil are the only ones that have any permanence— 
camwood is fast disappearing. Now it seems to me, that it is our duty 
as missionaries, while we stand aloof from trade ourselves, to do all we 
can to establish a well-regulated trade. It seems to me that the first 
thing we have to do is to try to correct the evils, if possible, connected 
with the present trade, and then introduce the cultivation of such things 
as will give a permanence to the trade. 

The question arises, what shall we introduce? Tobaceo we cannot 
conscientiously. Coffee, if there were no other objection, is too tardy 
for this people. The indigo plant is indigenous here, and grows in great 
abundance. Now if there could be such a thing as manufacturing “indigo 
from‘it, it would be well to cultivate it. Rattan also grows in abundance. 
I intend to write an article for the Sierra Leone Watchman on the trade 
of this country—its influences, &c., as soon as my time and information 
will allow. I am now collecting facts for this purpose. I am well satis- 
fied that the influence of the Sierra Leone trade is decidedly bad, both 
in reference to the morals of the natives and the slave-trade. 

I have for some time past felt a greater spirit of prayer for this mission 
than I ever felt before; especially that God would raise up friends 
at home who would contribute to its support. The receipt of the Union 
Missionary put new life into me. I saw there, by extracts from letters 
and from the receipts, that my prayer was being answered. This mission 
is evidently planted by God himself. I am more and more satisfied of it. 
It will prosper. 

My coxswain, George Hayes, of whom I have already written before, 
is an invaluable man to the mission. He takes a great burden from me. 
He is every way trustworthy, or at least I have thus far found him so. 
His whole soul seems to be in this mission. I never hear him pray with- 
out mentioning it. He does not go about his work like a hireling, but 
like one interested in it. I have now a first-rate set of men (six), though 
none of them are Christians. I have none of the Mendi people to work 
for me now, except the girls, and I find it much to the profit of the 
mission, as well as a great relief to me. 

I should not send my boat to town so soon were it not to carry 
the letters respecting the death of sister Harnden. I am expecting the 
Lord will send me a fellow-labourer, and I hope and pray that he may 
understand business, so as to relieve me from the business part of the 
mission. 

Remember me to your dear family, to brother Jocelyn, and the rest of 
the Committee. Your brother in the Gospel, 

Wm. Raymonp. 





CASSIUS M. CLAY ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
(From his Address to the People of Kentucky.) 


Waar though I be ‘‘a fanatic or an enthusiast’’ in holding that slavery 
is contrary to the Declaration of American Independence; the Consti- 
tution of the United States; the common law of our English inheritance ; 
and in violation of the laws of Nature and of God ?—the effects of it are 
beyond all controversy ; the monumental hand of time has written them 
in characters of horrible distinctness ; turning the dewy heavens into 
brass, and scathing the green earth with sterility and decay. The whole 
South cries out with anguish against this and that measure of national 
injury; implores and denounces in alternate puerility; makes and un- 
makes presidents; enacts and repeals laws with a petulance and reck- 
lessness more worthy of manly indignation than the pitiable forbearance 
of the North. Yet no relief comes to the sinking patient; her hypochon- 
driacal illusions are not dispelled ; she cannot, she will not see that 
slavery, nothing but slavery is the cause of her ruin. Her fields relapse 
into primitive sterility; her population wastes away ; manufactures 





recede from the infected border; trade languishes ; decay trenches upon 
her meagre accumulations of taste or utility; gaunt famine stalks into 
the shattered portals of the homestead ; the hearth-stone is invaded by a 
more relentless intruder than the officer of the law; and the castle that 
may stand before the sword, falls by this slow, secret, and resistless 
enemy ; the blood of the body politic is frozen at the core; atrophy 
paralyzes all its limbs ; sullen despair begins to display itself upon the 
care-worn faces of men; the Heavens and the earth cry aloud — the 
eternal laws of happiness and existence have been trampled under foot ; 
and yet, with a most pitiable infatuation, the South still clings to slavery. 
The competition of unrequited service, slave labour, dooms the labouring 
white millions of these States to poverty; poverty gives them over to 
ignorance; and ignorance and poverty are the fast high roads to crime 
and suffering. Among the more fortunate property holders religion and 
morality are staggering and dying. Idleness, extravagance, unthrifti- 
ness, and want of energy precipitate slave-holders into frequent and 
unheard-of bankruptcies, such as are unknown in free States and well- 
ordered Monarchies. The spirit of uncontrolled command vitiates our 
temperaments, and destroys that evenness of temper and equanimity of 
soul which are the sheet-anchors of happiness and safety in a world of 
unattainable desire and inexorable evil. Population is sparse, and with- 
out numbers there is neither competition nor division of labour, and of 
necessity all mechanic arts languish among us. Agriculture drags along 
its slow pace with slovenly, ignorant, reckless labour. Science, litera- 
ture and art are strangers here; poets, historians, artists and machinists ; 
the lovers of the ideal, the great, the beautiful, the true and the useful ; 
the untiring searchers into the hidden treasures of unwilling nature, 
making the winds, the waters, the palpable and the impalpable essences 
of things tributary to man; creating gratification for the body, and 
giving new susceptibility and expansion to the soul; they flourish where 
thought and action are untrammelled—ever daring must be the spirit 
of genius; its omnipotence belongs only to the free. A loose and inade- 
quate respect for the rights of property, of necessity, follows in the wake 
of slavery. Duelling, bloodshed and Lynch-law leave but little security 
to person, A general demoralization has corrupted the first minds in 
the nation; its hot contagion has spread among the whole people ;_licen- 
tiousness, crime and bitter hate infest us at home; repudiation and the 
forcible propagandism of slavery is arraying against us the world in 
arms. I appeal to history, to reason, to nature, and to conscience, which 
neither time nor space, nor fear nor hate, nor hope of reward, nor crime, 
nor pride, nor selfishness can utterly silence—are not these things true? 
A minute comparison of the free and slave States, so often and ably 
made, I forbear. I leave this unwilling and bitter proof to each man’s 
observation and reflection. There is, however, one consideration which I 
would urge upon all, because it excludes all ‘fanaticism and enthusi- 
asm,’’—Kentucky will be richer in dollars and cents by emancipation, 
and slave-holders will be the wealthier by the change. 

I assert, from my own knowledge, that lands of the same quality in the 
fiee are from 100 to 150 per cent. higher in value than in the slave 
States: in some cases, probably, 600 per cent. higher! Lands six 
miles from Cincinnati, in Ohio, I am credibly informed, are worth 60 
dollars per acre, whilst in Kentucky, at the same distance from that city, 
and of the same quality, they are worth only 10 dollars per acre! Now 
the slave-holders of the State are, with rare exceptions, the land holders 
of the State: they, therefore, absolutely increase their fortune by libe 
rating their slaves, even without compensation. Thus, if 1 own 1,000 
acres of land in Fayette, it is worth 50,000 dollars; say I own twelve 
slaves worth 5,000 dollars, the probable ratio between land and slaves ; 
if my land rise to the value of the free State standard, which it must do, 
my estate becomes worth, (losing the value of the slaves, 5,000 dollars,) 
95,000 dollars. If it rises to 150 dollars per acre, three times its pre- 
sent value, as I most sincerely believe it would do in twenty years after 
emancipation, the man owning 1,000 acres of land, now worth 50 dollars 
per acre, would be worth, under the free system, 145,000 dollars: Now, 
this assertion is fully proven by facts open to all. Kentucky was settled 
by wealthy emigrants; Ohio by mere labourers mostly. Kentucky has 
42,000 square miles in area; Ohio but 40,000. Kentucky is the senior 
of Ohio by nearly one half of the existence of the latter. Kentucky is 
the superior of Ohio in soil, climate, minerals and timber, to say nothing 
of the beauty of her surface—and yet Ohio’s taxes for 1843, amounted 
to 2,361,482 dol. 81 cents, whilst Kentucky’s tax is only 343,617 dol. 
76 cents; thus showing Ohio’s superior productive energy over Ken- 
tucky. Ohio has 23 electoral votes to our 12, and outstrips us in about 
the same ratio in all things else. A comparison of the older free and 
slave States will show a much more favourable balance-sheet to the free 
labour States ; whilst the slave States have greatly the advantage in 
climate and soil, to say nothing of the vastly greater extent of the ter- 
ritory of the slave States. 

Massachusetts produces more in gross manufactures yearly than all the 
cotton in the Union sells for! Let Louisville look to Cincinnati, and 
ask herself how many millions of dollars slavery costs her? All our 
towns dwindle, and our farmers lose, in consequence, all home markets. 
Every farmer bought out by the slave system sends off one of the con- 
sumers of the manufactures of the towns: when the consumers are gone, 
the mechanic must go also. A has acquired another 1,000 acres of land, 
but B has gone to Ohio with the 50,000 dollars paid for it, and the 
State is that much the poorer in the aggregate. A has increased his 
apparent means, but his market has flown to lands governed by wiser 
heads than the land of slavery can boast. Beef from Fayette sold this 
spring in the city of New York for six dollars per hundred, but the expense 
of carriage was three dollars per hundred ; thus, for want of a home market, 
which cannot exist in’a slave State, the beef raiser loses one half of the 
yearly proceeds of his farm. Slavery costs every man in the community 
about the same price—one half and more of the proceeds of his labour, 
as the price of lands has already shown! 

Political difficulties thicken around us ; war for the perpetuation of this 
curse threatens us in the distance ; dark clouds of bloodshed, dissolution, 
and utter ruin, lower on the horizon: the great national heart lies bleed- 
ing in the dust, under the relentless heel of the slave power! It requires 
no very quick eye to see that the political power of Kentucky is gone for 
ever, unless she take a new tack, and revives under the free-labour 
system. 
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TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 

The editor of the Trinidad Standard requests us to state that an article 
of intelligence on the immigration of Coolies into that island, inserted in 
the Anti-Slavery Reporter of the 22nd of January, was not taken from 
his paper. 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER is an Evening Paper, 
published on alternate Wednesdays, and may be had of all Newsvenders 
throughout the country. Price 4d., or 8s. 8d. per annum. A few com- 
plete volumes are on hand. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the Society should be forwarded to the 
Treasurer, (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at the Society’s Office, 27, New 
Broad-street, London. 

All Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter must 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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We have the pleasure of announcing that, since our last, petitions 
on the subject of Coolie and African emigration have been presented 
from the following places :—Leighton Buzzard, Ipswich, Preston, 


‘ Brill, Leeds, Norwich, Dublin (two petitions), Torquay, North 


Shields, Darlington, &e. We have to report also that the treasurer 
of the Society, Mr. G. W. Alexander, has been for some time past 
engaged in a tour through the north of England, with a view to 
awaken public attention to this important subject. We have been 
favoured with the following diary of his proceedings. 


‘*March 28. Attended public meeting at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Coventry, in which J. Sibree, and also an Independent minister, took a 
part with G. W. A. A petition was adopted relative to Hill Coolies and 
African immigration ; and resolutions expressive of sympathy with per- 
sons imprisoned in the United States of America for assisting slaves to 
escape from bondage. : 

*' March 29. Met a small number of female friends at Coventry to 
converse on subjects relative to the anti-slavery cause, who manifested a 
disposition to promote that object in such ways as they were able. In 
the afternoon had a similar conversation with the Committee of the Bir- 
mingham Anti-Slavery Society, who had already taken steps in reference 
to the two subjects particularly brought under notice at Coventry. 


‘*March 31. Met some female friends of the Anti-Slavery Society at 
Birmingham. In the afternoon attended a meeting at Leicester, where 
Isaac Hodgson presided, and several ministers of religion took a share. 
Petition and resolutions agreed to of the same description as at 
Coventry. , 

_ “April 1, Ata meeting of female friends at Leicester it was decided 

to recommence their operations. Public meeting at Derby, in the Town- 

hall, in the evening, at which the Mayor presided. ‘ Several ministers 

spoke on the occasion. Petition and resolutions adopted as on other 
occasions. Mihar Se emaE Rema ts 

** April 2, Female friends at Derby were met by G. W. A. in com- 
pany with J. Gawthorne, and Browne, Independent ministers, 
when it was determined to resume the labours of the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery 
Association there. Meeting of a few friends at Nottingham in the even- 
ing, with same result as in other places named. 


** April 3. Public meeting in the evening at Friends’ meeting-house, 
Sheffield. Edward Smith commenced the business, and other friends 
took a part. Resolutions of a similar kind to those at Coventry, and a 
supplemental one moved by E. Smith, expressive of the opinion of the 
meeting that the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society deserved its 
support. : 

‘*April 4. Met female friends at Sheffield, who agreed to resume the 
anti-slavery work. 

‘* April 7. Met the Committee of the Leeds Anti-Slavery Society, 
and in the evening attended a public meeting at York in the Friends’ 
meeting-house, when Samuel Tuke presided, and John Candler, James 
Backhouse, and others, took part in the proceedings. 

** April 8. In the morning met a few female friends at York, when 
it was concluded to form a Female Association, to promote the abolition 
of slavery and the slave-trade in connexion with the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, and to assist in the extension of education in the 
British emancipated colonies, Hayti, and Africa. In the evening was 
present at a public meeting at Sunderland, held in the Atheneum. 
Thomas Mounsey, Edward Backhouse, jun., and several other friends of 
the Anti-Slavery cause, moved or seconded resolutions relative to the | 
subjects brought under notice. 

“ April 9. In the evening a meeting was held at the Friends’ Meeting- 
house, North Shields, when some short addresses were delivered besides 
that made by G. W. A. 

‘* April 10. This morning had the satisfaction of meeting the Female 
Anti-Slavery Association, who had for many years laboured in the cause. 
In the evening a public meeting was held in the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Newcastle, in which several long-tried friends took a share. James 
Finlay, the Treasurer of the Society, was in the chair. 


“April 11. Met the female friends belonging to the Negroes’ Friend 
Society in this place. At all the public meetings held resolutions were 
passed expressive of sympathy with those who are suffering imprison- 
ment in the United States for assisting slaves to escape. It was also 
determined, wherever this had not been done, to petition Parliament 
against Coolie and African emigration. The conferences with the Com- 
‘mittee of the Leeds Anti-Slavery Society, and with the female friends in 
the different places where such an opportunity was afforded, were highly 
satisfactory ; evincing a continued interest in the objects which the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society has in view, and a disposition 








to renew and increase their exertions,” 
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To the petitions presented against Coolie and African emigra- 
tion, we should add one from Berbice, British Guiana, to which 
there are affixed 4,116 signatures. 


Tue correspondence with the Earl of Aberdeen which appeared 
in our last has given occasion toa snarl from the Morning Chronicle, 
which must be sadly in want of argument, since it has recourse 
to calling nicknames. We have a strong distaste for this sort of 
warfare ; and shall therefore content ourselves on the present oc- 
casion with extracting the following passage from another of our 
contemporaries, the Z'imes. 


‘Tt is a malicious falsehood to impute to any public man in this 
country indifference as to the suppression of the slave-trade; it is an 
absurd assumption to boast that there is more zeal in this cause on one 
side of the House of Commons than on the other; but although the 
motives of Ministers may be odiously misconstrued, their views on the 
subject of the right of search certainly fall very short of those which have 
been openly expressed by Lord Howick on the first night of the session, 
and in the remarkable letter of the Anti-Slavery Society, which bears the 
signature of ‘Thomas Clarkson.’ We do not concur in the readiness 
which has been shown by these high authorities to give up the right of 
search and the system of cruisers on the coast of Africa as inefficacious 
and unsatisfactory. But we certainly do not impute to the son of Lord 
Grey, or to the venerable promoter of the abolition of the slave-trade, 
any but the purest motives ; and it is disgraceful to the press of England 
that an opinion cannot be expressed by such men on such a subject with- 
out exposing them to be accused of a culpable subserviency to a foreign 
Power for the purpose of encouraging that traffic which they of all men 
most abhor. The right of search has not proved an effectual mode of 
prevention ; and it will probably turn out that an irrational and exclusive 
perseverance in a system which has comparatively failed, has not only 
aggravated the horrors of the traffic, but has diverted the public attention 
from more novel and important means of action.’ 


The venerable Thomas Clarkson has produced another paper on 
the subject of slavery, characterised by surprising energy, both of 
thought and diction. It is a reply to the allegation, so rife in the 
United States, that Abraham was the founder of slavery. We re- 
gret that we have not room for it in the columns of the Zteporter. 





WE perceive by the papers that what is called the Colonial Bill— 
the measure of the French Government for the amelioration of the 
condition of slaves in the French colonies, which was brought 
forward during the last session by Admiral de Mackau—has been 
passed by the Chamber of Peers, by a majority of 103 to 56. It is 
to be immediately introduced into the Chamber of Deputies. Our 
interest in this worthless measure is confined to two sentiments: the 
one of astonishment that such men as the Prince of Moskwa and 
the Marquis d’ Audifret should be capable of uttering such epinions 
as are reported to have fallen from their lips; and the other of re- 
gret that the abolitionists of France can do nothing more effectual 

or the advancement of the gréat interests which are at staka.. . 





Tue papers from the United States by the Cambria, which are to 
the Ist instant, bring intelligence of the manner in which the 
measure of annexation, as carried in Congress, has been received in 
Texas. The following summary of their contents is given by the 
Morning Chronicle, 


** It does not appear that Texas is half so enamoured of America as 
the Americans are of Texas. The tone of feeling in the papers of that 
country upon the first receipt of the news of annexation was decidedly 
unfavourable, almost hostile; and as the President, by a secret vote of 
the senate, is precluded from seeking annexation, except by the terms 
lately made known, there may after all be no annexation of Texas what- 
ever. This fact of the tone of feeling in that country being opposed to 
the project, is in a great measure suppressed in the American papers, 
who are in favour of annexation, to whom, as well as to the majority of 
their readers, it is an unpleasant truth.’’ 


One of the papers which has noticed the subject, the New York 
Herald, expresses its opinion in the following terms :— 


‘‘ We give, in another column, late and highly important intelligence 
from Texas, from which it would appear that annexation is as far off as 
ever. The organ of Government, the National Register, is, it will be 
seen, exceedingly bitter and determined in its expression of hostility to 
the house resolutions, and it is quite apparent that so far as the executive 
of Texas is concerned, the terms offered by the Congress of the United 
States will be rejected with the utmost scorn. We are strongly inclined 
to believe that the article in the Register was written by President Jones 
himself. It is couched in his style, and there can be no doubt that it 
expresses his sentiments. How the mass of the people are disposed to 
treat the matter remains to be seen; but whatever the decision of the 
popular will may be, the completion of the measure may be now regarded 
as indefinitely postponed. 

‘‘It would appear, from a recent vote in secret session of the 
Senate, made public the other day, that the President is prohibited from 
selecting any other mode of annexation, so that in every point of view, 
and on all hands, the question is afloat again. When we take all this 
into consideration, the movements in South Carolina hostile to Mr. 
Polk, the determination of the Whig party to resist annexation to the 
latest gasp, and various other matters, we are very much inclined to 
believe that annexation is as far off as ever, and that the battle must be 
fought over again.’’ 

The extract from the National Register, the organ of the 
Texan Government, we give below; and we may add, that the Gal- 
veston Gazette and the Galveston Weekly News speak in a similar 
tone, 
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. If the people of Texas choose to revolutionise their Government, and 
institute some new and different republican organisation, they may do so 
without the leave of a foreign Government ‘first had and obtained.’ But 
the United States have acknowledged our title to be recognised as an 
independent nation, both de facto and de jure. Should we adopt the 
course designated by their resolutions, we at once lose the benefit of that 
acknowledgment. We pass into a state of imbecile and hopeless de- 
pendence upon that power—to be annexed—certainly never, until their 
aspiring partisans shall: cease to need the material we now furnish them 
for the manufacture of political capital. Our relations with other Go- 
vernments dissolved, and our own nationality renounced, the United 
States may consent to hold, as they shall have consented to place us, in 
a state of penultimate but unaccomplished annexation. 

‘‘ But even this consent of the American Congress, meagre and value- 
less as it is to the people of Texas, but for which we are required to give 
to the United States a lien upon our country’s sovereignty—this worth- 
less consent, as if begrudged to Texas, is eked out to her at a miser’s 
usury, and is shackled with what lawyers call ‘conditions precedent.’ 
Passing by the required sacrifice of our right to adjust the boundaries of 
our territory, the consent of that congress, even once more to entertain 
the Texas question, is coupled with the cold assurance, that if we are 
ever admitted into the Union at all, we must cede to the United States 
‘all our mines, minerals, salt lakes and springs, also all our public edi- 
fices, fortifications, barracks, ports, and harbours, navy and navy yards, 
docks, magazines, arms, armaments, and all other property and means 
pertaining to the public defence.’ We must also yield up our revenue 
and our capacity to raise one; which single item, under the financial 
regulations of our fostering stepmother, would bring into her treasury at 
least three hundred thousand dollars per annum, for which we have her 
kind permission to retain our public debt and keep our public domain, 
subject, however, to the payment of the debt, and circumscribed within 
such limits as she may, hereafter, be pleased to assign to our territory, in 
the exercise of her characteristic and far-stretching diplomacy, which 
once reached even to the western banks of the Sabine! - We must, more- 
over, truckle to her pet abolitionists, by obligating ourselves to prohibit 
slavery north of the parallel of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, known 
as the Missouri compromise line. 

‘* We have always been a warm and hearty advocate for the cause of 
annexation ; but never did we dream that the approval of the people 
of Texas would be required to a proposition so absurd, so degrading, 
as the one propounded by this resolution. Our space does not now 
admit of further detail. Suffice it, that we contrast our present elevated 
position, as a people, secure in the enjoyment of peace, and in the speedy 
acquisition of acknowledged independence; secure in the wealth which 
the commerce of Europe is about to pour into our lap, and in the in- 
creasing value of our lands, arising from extended occupation, and the 
investment of foreign capital; secure of becoming ‘ the most favoured ’ 
by those powerful and wealthy sovereignties, whom both interest and 
policy impel to cherish our prosperity and growth, that their markets 
may be supplied with our staples ; and secure that the increase of com- 


‘merce will speedily render no less consistent than desirable, a great dimi- 


nution of the present tariff;—with the alternative presented by this resolu- 
tion, of Texas divested of all these high privileges and advantages ; shorn 
of her attributes as a nation; crippled in her commerce, in her pro- 


spefity, in-her dothestic resources; depressed by the burdens of public | 


debt and direct taxation ; her land in consequence depreciated in value ; 
and in the event of final annexation upon the proposed basis, our public 
domain not only razeed and mortgaged to secure the payment of our 
debt, but even eviscerated of its mineral wealth, to swell the federal 


‘treasury. 


‘* This is, indeed, but a dim and totally inadequate view of the actual pit 
and grave of insignificance and infamy into which the House of Representa- 
tives of the American Congress have proposed to plunge this nation. 

‘ Since he, miscall’d the morning star, 
Nor man, nor fiend, hath fall’n so far!’ ”’ 


The New York Courier and Enquirer thus speculate on con- 


‘tingent possibilities :— 


‘* We think it quite possible that before the Government of Texas shall 
haye decided upon the course it means to pursue, occurrences in Mexico 
may modify that course materially. What if Mexico should at once and 
unconditionally recognize the independence of Texas? and what if Russia, 
France, and England should jointly, or severally, interpose their good 
offices to promote such a result and to give full effect and support to it ? 

‘¢ In such a course, all parties would be acting in their perfect right, 
and without giving just cause of complaint to us, or to any one else. 
Mexico would only do tardily, but at last fully, what Texas has long been 
soliciting her to do, and all nations may rightfully use friendly offices in 
support of the independence of any other nation. 

‘* Upon the supposition of such a course of events, how would Texas 
stand affected thereby? There is the whole question. It is one we 
propound, without, for the present at least, undertaking to speculate upon 
it, much less to solve it. It is, however, a course of events so much 
within the range of probability, as in our judgment to entitle it to be 
gravely considered.’’ 


We find by these papers that both Mr. Work and Miss Webster have 


‘been released from confinement, We learn by them also that the 


state of Florida has been seriously agitated by the resolution and 
letter of condolence forwarded by the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to Captain Jonathan Walker, in com- 
mon with his fellow-sufferers in the cause of humanity and freedom. 
It appears that the Marshal of the United States (having got pos- 
session, we suppose, by a process of Grahaming) forwarded these 
terrible missiles to the governor of Florida, who, in his turn, brought 
them before the Senate and House of Representatives of that State, 
with the following solemn accompaniment :— 


** From their perusal you will see, that the ‘ British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society for the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave trade through- 
out the World,’ has been clandestinely co-operating with the authorities 
of Massachusetts in fiendish machinations against our domestic institu- 








tions. Under such circumstances, farther forbearance on our part not 
only ceases to be a virtue, but would be in effect an abandonment of our 
vital interests. 

“ I therefore recommend the subject to your dispassionate investiga- 
tion, with a decided opinion on my own part that the time has arrived 
when Florida has a right—nay, would be false to herself, were she not 
to demand from the Federal Government a prompt enforcement of the 
Federal Constitution. 

** T have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 
“ Joun Branca.” 


Our contemporary of the Cincinnati Philanthropist remarks 
on this amusing affair in the following strain :— 


‘‘ Whew! What shall be done for our little sister? She must throw 
herself upon her reserved rights. A Pensacola Jury must find true bills 
against John Scoble and Thomas Clarkson, as fugitives from justice. 
John Branch must transmit the requisite documents to President Polk, 
demanding the prompt enforcement of the guarantees of the federal con- 
stitution ; Secretary Buchanan must make the formal demand on Lord 
Aberdeen, for these vile incendiaries and fugitives from justice, Messrs. 
Scoble and Clarkson, charged with fiendish machinations against the do- 
mestic institutions of Pensacola;—and don’t you think they would be 
given up? Ah! how the British lion would crouch, and smooth its 
mane, and still its roar, when it heard the voice of John Branch, saying, 
: Forbearance on our part has ceased to be a virtue!’ Try it, Ga- 
vernor ! 





TuE last West Indian mail brought no news of importance. From 
India, however, there is an item of intelligence, through the 
Mauritius papers, which may be of some interest to those gentle- 
men in Guiana and Trinadad who are looking with so much eager- 
ness for the long-expected Coolies. We copy the following from 
the Cerneén of December the 6th. 


‘* Letters from Calcutta announce that the attempts hitherto made to 
induce emigration from India to the West Indies have been unsuccess- 
ful. Whatever may be the cause of this check, whether it is to be 
attributed to the Indians themselves, or to the intrigues of party spirit, 
we cannot but profit by it for the moment. Let us not, however, too 
hastily rejoice in the misfortune of our neighbour. Not only would this 
be unchristian, but a deficient sugar crop in the West Indies, occasioned 
by a want of hands, might ultimately bring us into competition with 
foreign slave countries.”” 


Whether intelligence to the same effect has arrived in this country 
direct we do not know; but we give the extract as we find it. 


The Jamaica Times supplies a table showing the number of 


landed properties in that island above and under ten acres respec 
tively. It appears that those exceeding ten acres amount to 6,784 ; 
while those under ten acres are no less than 19,897. Nothing is 
said of the time of purchase; but it seems probable that a very 
large proportion of the smaller properties have been created since 
emancipation. 





Parliamentary Litelligence, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay, March 31. 
THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


On the navy estimates being moved,— 


Lord PALMERSTON said :—The right hon. baronet at the head of the 
Government, in stating on a former night the grounds of this increase, 
mentioned one head of the service, and it has also been dwelt upon this 
evening—the augmentation of the force stationed on the coast of Africa 
for the suppression of the slave-trade. I should most cheerfully—no 
man more so—concur in any reasonable augmentation of a force intended 
to be employed for a purpose so honourable to this country, and so en- 
tirely in unison with the sentiments and feelings of the British nation for 
a long course of years; but I must own there does appear to me a great 
and manifest inconsistency between the proposal the Government now 
makes and the language it holds on the subject of the slave-trade, and 
the course of action which has marked, and which does now mark, its 
proceedings on that question (hear, hear). The present Government, I 
may say, without exaggeration, turned out its predecessors and came into 
power on the pretence of a desire to extinguish the slave-trade. ‘‘Do 
not admit Brazilian sugar,’’ said they, ‘‘ for such an importation must give 
encouragement to the slave-trade.”” Well, sir, what happened? The 
very first thing they did after they came into power was to acquiesce in 
the refusal of France to ratify the treaty for the suppression of the slave- 
trade (hear, hear). The next thing was, they left the United States out 
of their engagement to co-operate for the suppression of that trade. And 


‘now they are about—indeed, they have done it—to cancel the treaty with 


France altogether (hear, hear). Here is certainly an inconsistency ; when 
asked to encourage commerce and give a scope to native industry by a 
greater importation of foreign sugar, then they told you that they were 
apprehensive you would thereby encourage the slave-trade. But when 
the question is as to maintaining the powers absolutely necessary for its 
suppression, then, either from some motive of their home policy, or from 
a desire for the easiness of other Governments, they throw to the winds 
everything which ‘their predecessors considered essential to accomplish 
that object (hear, hear). Am I the only person who thinks this mutual 
right of search essential to the suppression of the slave-trade? Am I the 
only person who attaches great importance to the condition of Frarice join- 
ing in the steps necessary for the suppression of that trade? Why, there 
are authorities on that subject which the right hon. baronet, and ‘some 
other members of the cabinet, must admit to be deserving of some weight. 
[The noble Lord here adverted at great length to the proceedings of 
former Governments in relation to the slave-trade; and then proceeded 
as follows :]—I have established that which I think no man of common 
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judgment could possibly doubt, even if no authority whatever had been 
adduced to prove it, that it is perfectly impracticable, unless you have a 
mutual right of search, to put down the slave-trade carried on between the 
two continents of Africa and America; and consequently, the Govern- 
ment having virtually given up the mutual right of search with France, 
are acting in a manner totally inconsistent with their own declarations, 
and are now founding an augmentation of the navy on grounds utterly 
and entirely fallacious (hear, hear, hear). For I entirely agree with my 
hon. and gallant friend the member for Brighton, that the moment you 
cancel the mutual right of search with France, you reduce your squadron 
on the coast of Africa to a state of complete inefficiency and imbecility 
(hear, hear). A slaver starting from the mouth of an African river meets 
a French cruiser, and hoists an English flag, and thereby evades all 
search ; she meets an English cruiser, and hoists a French flag, and thus 
she escapes with impunity from the pursuit of either, and laughs at their 
impotent attempts (hear, hear, hear). Sir, I think it would be better for 
members of the Government not to boast again of their great anxiety to 
put down the slave-trade, because, though I dislike using any strong ex- 
pressions, I may at least say that those declarations, made by them under 
present circumstances, are calculated to excite a very painful feeling in 
the minds of those who hear them, coming as they do from the Govern- 
ment of this country. But I shall, perhaps, be told that my alarms are 
unfounded, because those despatches which have been laid on the table 
mean nothing decisive, and all depends on the result of the labours of the 
commission, which is composed of two most distinguished men, enjoying 
deservedly the highest possible reputation. I place no confidence in any 
man living when I see him placed in a situation in which it is impossible 
for him to come to any other than cne result. If this commission had 
been appointed to inquire what means could be adopted for the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade, in addition to the right of search, then ] should 
have said that the respectability and high character of the two commis- 
sioners inspired me with perfect confidence that they would either say that 
nothing more could be done, or, if they did suggest anything, that it 
would be a desirable addition to the right of search. But it is stated 
here in a despatch of Lord Aberdeen that, pending that measure, what- 
ever it may be, the right of search is to be suspended; and any child 
may see, if that right of search is suspended by the mutual consent of the 
two parties, it cannot be revived without the mutual consent of the two 
parties, and ‘or all practical purposes it is entirely done away (hear). They 
have not the discretion to determine whether this or that measure shall 
be substituted for the right of search; they are required to find some 
measure equivalent, or nearly so, and the Government decide for them, 
that pending that experiment—and for all time to come, though it is not 
so said—the right of search shall be placed in abeyance. And, to make 
the matter more humiliating to this country, the proposal to suspend the 
right of search, though obviously manufactured by the French Government, 
appears to be a condition arising from England, and imposed by the Go- 
-vernment of England on that of France (hear, hear.) Why, then, I say, it is 
inful for me to see any two men of such high calibre as those appointed 

y the French and English Governments placed in a situation in which 
they are compelled to do work so little worthy of the character they have 
hitherto maintained; and I think it adds to the blame to be attached to 
the Government. When you mean a thing which cannot redound to the 
honour of the parties concerned, you had better not choose men of. such 
high and respected characters as those whom you have now selected. Sir, 
I have only to say that if the Government pursue in this matter the course 
they seem to have determined to pursue, it is quite manifest that the result 
will be an enormous increase to the slave-trade. I asked last July for 
returns, to show whether the number of slaves landed on the coasts of the 
continent and islands of America had not increased since we left office. 
My belief is that it has increased. The measures we adopted had reduced 
the number to a very small amount. Government say that it was owing 
to the exertions of General Valdez, and some sudden light which burst on 
the Brazilian Government, that the increase of slaves was tending to en- 
danger the tranquillity of that country—it was owing to the spontaneous 
efforts of the Governments of Cuba and Brazil. I believe that this may 
have operated in some degree, but the real cause of the diminution in the 
amount of slaves carried from Africa to America was first of all the bill of 
1839, by which this house empowered the Government to exercise, with 
respect to Portuguese vessels, both north and south of the line, those 
powers previously confined to the region north of the line, and extended 
those powers to vessels equipped for the slave-trade as well as vessels 
having slaves on board. That was one great cause of the decrease of the 
slave-trade. Another was the measure so much sneered at in official dis- 
patches, the attacks on and destruction of barracoons on the coast of 
Africa, Those two measures dispirited the Portuguese, Brazilian, and 
Spanish slave-traders, induced many to withdraw their capital from the 
pursuit, and diminished suddenly and to a great amount the number of 
slaves grb od over, If those measures had been persevered in, if that 
system had been continued, we might have hoped that the number of 
slaves would have been now reduced within very narrow limits. The 
papers for which I moved have not yet appeared. I blame nobody for the 
delay, which was, no doubt, occasioned by other more pressing matters 
preventing them being printed; but I shall be curious to see what infor- 
mation they afford. tever has been done, if the Government proceed 
in their design of relinquishing the mutual right of search with France, 
there must be an enormous increase in that great and abominable crime of 
slave-trading. When I look at what has passed, it is curious to see how 
the weakness of the Government in all their dealings with foreign powers 
leads them from one step towards another. What has passed in reference 
to this particular subject? First, the treaty of 1841 between the five 
powers was signed by a satisfactory authority from M. Guizot, who him- 
self negotiated the treaty in this. country, ardently supporting it in the 
conference, and, indeed, proposing it to the ambassadors of the great 
powers. In six weeks afterwards he turned round and refused the ratifi- 
cation. Government allowed that breach of international usage and good 
faith, for soI must call it, to pass altogether without remonstrance. The 
French Chambers, instigated by this weakness, immediately encouraged 
M. Guizot to demand the cancelling of the treaties of 1831 and 1833. 
What was his reply? He said, ‘‘ Ask me to negotiate for the cancelling 
of existing treaties, I shall be met by a distinct and positive refusal; they 
will not even entertain the proposal ; it will be an affront to France to 


* 





have such a proposal rejected contumeliously ; do not call on me to ex- 
pose the country to such an insult.’’ That answer would have been ac- 
cepted by, and satisfactory to, the French Chambers, and they would 
have prosecuted the matter no further; but they very soon found they 
had mistaken the materials of which the men with whom they had to deal 
were composed (hear, hear). There was the Ashburton capitulation ; 
there were concessions to France on the affairs of Spain ; surrenders 
surrenders there ; and M. Guizot—finding he had to do with men who, to 
use the expression employed by my honourable friend the member for 
Finsbury, were made of squeezable materials—said next session, ‘‘ I have 
been taunted with backwardness, and I will negotiate. The case is not 
quite so hopeless as it was last year. I shall perhaps not expose myself 
to such a decided and peremptory refusal.”” He did negotiate ; he judged 
rightly of the men with whom he had to deal; the negotiation, though 
protracted somewhat longer than he expected, has been successful, and 
this Government, out of complaisance to a foreign power, and to main- 
tain in his post a foreign minister some six months longer than he might 
otherwise remain, to catch in fact a few stray votes for him in the Chamber 
of Deputies, are going to sacrifice all those principles which this Parlia- 
ment and nation have for years held most sacred, and to condemn the 
innocent and unoffending inhabitants of Africa to an increase of those 
atrocities which necessarily accompany the slave-trade (cheers). Sir, I 
I shall only say, if they pursue that course, it will be for all men to de- 
termine, and I shall leave them to choose whether they are more justly 
chargeable with the most miserable weakness, or the most hateful and 
detestable falsity (loud cheers). 

Sir R. Pext. The noble lord appeared disturbed because the most emi- 
nent men, each of them known for his hostility to the slave-trade, the Duke 
de Broglie and Dr. Lushington, had united together for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not it were possible to substitute some other 
measure on the part of England and France for the suppression of the 
slave-trade, that should be more efficacious than the right of search. No 
doubt it was to be lamented that a public feeling should have arisen in 
France which tended to paralyse the efforts made to carry out the right of 
search. If England and France cordially co-operated, it appeared to him 
that that measure was more efficacious than any, but its efficacy must 
greatly depend upon the cordiality with which it was carried on. The 
treaties alluded to by the noble lord, in the case of countries not very 
willing to act upon treaties, were not very specific and particular. It is 
true that at a certain period there was a strong disinclination on the part _ 
of France to exercise this right of search, and a strong opposition arose 
against it. But when had that opposition arisen, and who had been the 
cause of it? It was after the events of the Syrian campaign in 1840, when 
the noble lord was Minister for Foreign Affairs, that the opposition to the 
right of search arose. Nothing of it was heard in 1838 or 1839; and 
without entering into the question of who was to blame, it was certain 
that in 1840 there was an interruption to our amicable relations with 
France. It was no inherent opposition to the right of search which led 
first to the vote in the Chambers, then to the non-ratification of the treaty, 
and then to the strong exhibition of feeling in France for the substitution 
of some other mode of suppressing the slave-trade. The Government 
were not to blame that they found that feeling prevailing when they suc- 
ceeded the noble lord in the administration of foreign affairs ; but if that 
feeling was in existence in France, it was the policy pursued in France and 
England which was the exclusive cause of the opposition manifested in 
France to the right of search (hear, hear). If the noble lord thought the 
Government were wrong in not resenting the non-ratification of the treaty, 
there was a period in which he should have called the attention of the 
house to it. The noble lord, as he (Sir Robert Peel) understood, said 
that the right of search was now suspended. It was not so. Did the noble 
lord believe that those two eminent men, the Duke de Broglie and Dr. 
Lushington, would have assumed the functions they had consented to 
undertake, if they were not animated by the sincerest desire to put an end 
to the slave-trade? Dr. Lushington could not be charged with a desire to 
promote the political objects of the present Government ; he saw that the 
right of search had become ineffective, and he had only consented to accept 
these duties in the earnest hope that it might be possible to devise some- 
thing more effectual. He (Sir R. Peel) believed, in spite of what had 
been advanced by the noble lord, that the efforts that had been made on 
the coast of Africa had been most beneficial, and he trusted it was needless 
to say that the Government would not give their consent to the substitution 
of any plan that should be less effectual for its object than the right of search 
(hear, hear). If some other plan should be found, then it was an agree- 
ment with France that the right of search should be suspended, not 
abandoned, until it could be proved by experience whether or not the 
new experiment were efficacious. If France would consent to keep a very 
large naval force upon the coast of Africa, cordially acting with us in the 
determination to make every effort for the suppression of the slave-trade, 
and if no consideration on the score of expense were suffered to interfere 
with this cordial union, he believed that that course might be more effica- 
cious than the right of search as it now existed. It was in the hope of 
devising some such means that the commission had been constituted. 

Lord Joun Russeit. With respect to the commission on the right 
of search, he understood that the Duke de Broglie had signed one of the 
treaties of 1831 or 1833, and that both he and Dr. Lushington had de- 
clared that the right of search was one of the most efficacious means in 
which the two countries could agree for the suppression of the slave- 
trade. What then was the reason that these two persons were sitting on 
a commission to devise other means in place of the right of search? The 
ground was this; it was said that there was such an excitement in France 
on the subject of this right of search, that it was inexpedient that that 
topic of irritation should be continued to disturb the harmony between 
the two countries. He must say, that he did not think that that feeling 
existed to such an extent. Of the three eminent persons, M. Guizot, 
Count Molé, and M. Thiers, he found that only M. Guizot laid great 
stress upon it. Count Molé said that there was no necessity for making 
the right of search a cause of disagreement between the two countries. 
If he was wrong in this, and if it was true that this question of the right 
of search prevented the union of the two countries being complete, then 
he would say that it was a subject which should be treated as between 
Government and Government ; that it was a political question in which 
the Government should weigh in the balance, on the one hand, the advan- 
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tage of a suppression of the slave-trade by means of the right of search, 
with, on the other hand, the great political advantages of a thorough and 
complete alliance between the two countries. It was not a question on 
which any two gentlemen should be chosen as a commission to whom it 
should be referred. He could not believe that, in giving their own opi- 
nions, they would come to any other conclusion than that the right of 
search was a most valuable right to be maintained. If they gave up that 
right, he believed it'would be on those political grounds which he had 
stated. Why then should not the Government come forward and claim 
the responsibility of giving up the right of search (hear, hear), and pro- 
pose the adoption of those other means of which the right hon. gentle- 
man had talked? The right hon. gentleman had said, that if there were 
an increased number of cruisers kept up by the two nations—if France 
were disposed to go to that expense, it would be found more efficacious 
than the right of search. If that was the right hon. gentleman’s opinion, 
why should he not, as the minister of this country, act upon that opi- 
nion ? (hear, hear.) For his (Lord John Russell’s) part, he promised the 
right hon. gentleman that he should bring forward no motion ; nay more, 
he would vote for no motion which would condemn his conduct upon 
that subject. But if this matter was to be referred to a commission of 
two gentlemen, with a view to shift the responsibility from the right hon. 
gentleman’s shoulders, then certainly he (Lord John Russell) should not 
enter into any such engagement, for he could not help thinking that such 
a mode of treating this great question was unworthy of the Government 
of this country (cheers). 





SIERRA LEONE.—EMIGRATION TO THE WEST 
INDIES. 


Lorp STraniey has communicated the following interesting correspon- 
dence to the Governor of British Guiana, and it appears in the Royal 
Gazetle of that colony. 


Extract of a Despatch from Lieutenant-Governor Fercusson to Lord 
STANLEY, dated Government-house, Sierra Leone, 13th Jan., 1844. 
No. 9. 

‘¢ It was agreed, that on the arrival here of the first emigrant ship from 
the West Indies, the alternative of going there, or of remaining in Sierra 
Leone, should be offered to all such liberated Africans as might then be 
maintained from the funds of the Liberated African Department; having 
first clearly and fully explained to them the advantages prepared for them 
at great expense by the British Government, in the measure of emigration, 
the means which it secures of immediate and continued employment and 
maintenance, a free passage, and a high rate of wages; and, on the other 
hand, the distress to which they would inevitably be subjected in the re- 
fusal of so great a boon, by having, should they remain in Sierra Leone, 
to enter on immediate measures for their own support. 

‘* In discussing this point, it occurred to the Board that, however equit- 
able the offer of this alternative might be in the case of persons of adult 
age, capable of judging for themselves, or at all events capable of main- 
taining themselves by labour, its proposal to infants and persons of tender 
age, and the enforcement of the letter of the instructions in respect of 
such of them as should refuse to emigrate, would practically involve con- 
sequences neither expedient nor advisable, as such persons could not 
reasonably be called on entirely to provide for themselves, nor expected to 
be capable of doing so. 

‘¢ After much discussion on this point, it was resolved, that as it did 
not appear to be expedient to offer this alternative to persons of either 
sex under the age of twelve years, it would be proper to refer that part of 
the subject for your Lordship’s consideration and decision, and that the 

_ charge for the maintenance and clothing of such children under the age 
of twelve years, should continue for the present, and until your Lord- 
ship’s further directions thereon shall have been received, to be provided 
from the funds of the Liberated African Department.”’ 


Extract of a Despatch from Lieutenant-Governor FErGusson to Lord 
STANLEY, dated Government-house, Sierra Leone, 13th June, 1844. 
No. 9. 

‘* The indifference and repugnance shown by the school children 
generally to the measure of emigration, will continue to render their dis- 
posal, in a satisfactory manner, a matter of some difficulty, and not 
readily to be obtained by any other mode than that now in use, viz., of 
keeping them at school. Their numbers have indeed been, to a certain 
extent, reduced by the exclusion from school of all persons above twelve 
years of age; there nevertheless remain above 300 children of tender 
years to be provided for.”’ 


Extract of a Despatch from Lord Sran.ey to the Officer administering 
the Government of Sierra Leone, dated Downing-street, 30th Nov., 
1844. No. 194. 

‘* I approve of your having exempted children of either sex under the 
age of twelve years from the alternative offered to the liberated Africans 
generally of emigrating to the West Indies, or of providing for themselves 
should they remain at Sierra Leone. 

‘* If, however, the parents or other natural guardians of any such child- 
ren should be prepared to emigrate, you would, in that case, cause timely 
notification to be made to them that their children must also accompany 
them. 

‘* In sanctioning this relaxation from the general rule, care must be 
taken that these children will not be maintained at the charge of the Go- 
vernment after they have attained the age specified.’’ 


Government-house, Sierra Leone, 3rd July, 1844. 
My Lord,—I have the honour to report to your Lordship that the 
Spanish brigantine Cyrus was condemned in the Courts of Mixed Com- 
mission on the 29th June ult., and that the following number of Africans 
have accordingly been handed over to the colonial authorities, viz. - 


Men ° . ° . . . 143 : 
‘Women . e ‘ . ; ‘ 62 
Boys - ‘ Bs ‘ ; 5 115 
Girls - ; ‘ ‘ e #3 16 


Total ° . cm eo 336 





The Glen Huntley, emigration transport, having been here when the 
Cyrus was brought in, and being then about to sail for Jamaica with 
somewhat less than half her complement of emigrants, I concurred in 
opinion with Mr. Cathcart, the Jamaica agent, and Lieutenant Leary, the 
agent of the transport, that it would be prudent to await the adjudication 
of the slaver, in the hope of procuring emigrants from among the newly 
emancipated people. 

Pending the adjudication of the Cyrug, I established a rigid system of 
non-intercourse betwixt the new people and. the inhabitants of the colony 
generally, having been for some time fully persuaded that the main ob- 
stacle to the successful progress of emigration arose from the representations 
of the liberated Africans themselves, sedulously instilled into the minds 
of all those over whom they possessed any influence. Free intercourse 
was, however, permitted between the emigration agents, their delegates, 
the recruiting parties of the West India regiments, and the newly landed 
Africans. The issue of this arrangement, as regards emigration, has 
clearly shown that the apprehensions on which it was founded were not 
groundless. fic . 

The main difficulty to be overcome, in the minds of the new people, 
existed in the fact that the change proposed to them as being a measure 
so greatly for their advantage, necessarily involved embarkation on board 
ship. All their experience of ship-board tended only to show that it was 
a scene of the greatest horror, privation, and suffering, and therefore a 
situation to be avoided. 

It appeared possible, however, to overcome these feelings of repugnance 
which were so natural to persons in their condition, by a judicious 
management of the candid and fair statements of the delegates, offered 
to them unbiassed by the false representations of the liberated Africans of 
the colony, aided by the actual inspection of ‘the ship in which it was 
proposed that they should embark, and by an actual participation in the 
kind of diet that would be their every-day fare on board. 

This experiment was accordingly tried, and the result has been that, 
forthe first time since the measure of emigration was propounded, 125 
newly arrived Africans have consented to embark in an emigrant ship. 
With the assistance derived from this source the number of emigrants em- 
barked in the Glen Huntley will amount to 233 persons, including nine 
delegates, the first full cargo that has been procured since the protection 
of Government has been extended to the measure of emigration. 

In reference to the number of persons embarked in the Glen Huntley, 
I would request your Lordship’s attention to the fact that although it 
was determined by the Board of Council to be inexpedient to offer the 
alternative to emigration, or (in the event of their remaining in the 
colony) the necessity of maintaining themselves, to persons under the 
age of twelve years, yet many of the children embarked are actually under 
that age; in fact, they have received the same encouragement to emigrate 
that has been offered to their seniors. ; 

I may also here mention that 125 adult males of those landed from the 
Cyrus volunteered as recruits for the West India regiment, all of whom, 
save thirty, were rejected at the medical inspection, the chief cause of re- 
jection having been that the candidates were men under the regulated size. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) W. Ferevusson, Lieut.-Goy. 
The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, 
&e., &c., &c. 


Government-house, Sierra Leone, Sth July, 1844. 


My Lord,—Adverting to my despatch, No. 9, of 13th ult., and more 
especially to that part of it which relates to your Lordship’s directions, 
concerning the future disposal of liberated Africans, viz., that such of 
them as should refuse to emigrate by the first opportunity that may 
offer after their adjudication by the Courts of Mixed Commission, are to 
be placed on their own resources for maintenance, clothing, and such 
other aliowances as have heretofore been supplied them at the expense 
of the British Government, I have now the honour to acquaint your 
Lordship with the issue of the first practical trial of this measure. 

When this determination on the part of her Majesty’s Government 
was announced in the Proclamation and Government notice, copies of 
which I had the honour to forward to your Lordship, in my despatch, 
No. 10, under date the 15th ult., it excited considerable commotion in the 
public mind. Grave apprehensions were entertained by many persons as 
to the perfect safety, as a measure of police, of turning loose on the 
public some hundreds of Africans, houseless, penniless, and in a condition 
of great barbarism: scenes of violence and bloodshed were anticipated 
as likely to ensue in the defence of private property. 

There were at that time 180 persons, adult males, in the Liberated 
African Yard, at Freetown ; these had been frequently canvassed, but always 
unsuccessfully, by the respective agents for emigration ; they steadily per- 
sisted in their refusal to emigrate, notwithstanding the manifest evils of 
the position in which by such refusal they were about to be placed. The 
Glen Huntley transport arrived from Jamaica on the 7th June, and 
shortly thereafter I took steps for their dispersion. 

An addition of twenty persons had recently been made to the consta- 
bulary force of Freetown, and in order that the dispersion of the libér- 
ated Africans should partake as little as possible of the nature of a 
grievance inflicted on the public, I directed that parties of from twenty to 
forty should be sent to the several rural districts of the colony, having 
regard to the density of the population, the pecuniary means of the inlia- 


bitants, and other considerations by which their quiet settlement might. 


probably be effected. a 

This measure was not, however, followed by any of the anticipated 
causes of alarm. The persons thus placed on their own resources were 
received with much gladness wheresoever they were sent, and, as a sepa- 
rate body, they were almost instantly lost in the general mass of the 

eople. 

The great eagerness with which they were picked up in the rural dis- 
tricts by the liberated Africans already settled there, has added another 
to the reasons under which I expressed to your Lordship in a former 
despatch, (No. 12, 3rd July, 1844,) my opinion that the main obstacle to 
the success of transatlantic emigration from this place, has arisen from 


-| the unfounded representations of the liberated Africans themselves. 


Those persons who have thus refused to emigrate, and have been so 
readily picked up by the already located liberated Africans, are employed 
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by them altogether as unpaid servants; they are fed; scantily, if at all, 
clothed ; and have no pecuniary allowance whatever. 

It thus becomes a matter of individual interest with the liberated Afri- 
cans already settled in the colony, to represent emigration in a light so 
unfavourable as effectually to prevent the new comers from viewing it as 
a measure calculated for their advantage, and their zeal in this respect 
has met with a measure of success which it may be found difficult to 
‘counterbalance. ’ 

A judicious management, however, of the system of employing dele- 
gates might, I think, go far to counteract this influence. 

In many instances, little or no discrimination appears to have been 
exercised by the West India authorities, in the selection of delegates. 
Idle and dissolute persons have to my knowledge gone away as emigrants, 
have returned as delegates, and have been employed in that capacity 
during several successive voyages. 

It is obvious that the moral influence of such persons, in aid of emi- 
gration, can be of no great weight in a community where their idle habits 
are so well known. I pointed out this to the emigration agents, as an 
obvious bar to the full success of the measure, and was told in explana- 
tion and reply, that the evil was known and admitted, but that persons 
really industrious found their condition in the West Indies so very com- 
fortable, that no ordinary inducement could prevail on them to go 
away; individual advantage was what they sought for, and they could not 
comprehend emigration in its larger sense, as a measare of national im- 
portance. 

The obstacle which emigration has thus met with in the misrepresenta- 
tions of our old settled liberated Africans, is, I believe, only to be coun- 
teracted by a great body of evidence on the other side of the question, 
and derived from persons of a description similar to themselves. 

For this purpose a careful selection of intelligent and industrious per- 
sons of good moral character is necessary, and it is not less necessary that 


‘such should be sent in greater numbers than it has hitherto been the 


practice to send them. 

In such a case, and among such people, an apparently fixed resolu- 
tion is often readily staggered by the multiplied evidence of mere num- 
bers. I am persuaded, that the evidence of twenty-five or thirty such 
persons as I have described would materially alter the existing current of 
feeling among our labouring classes respecting this measure. Their known 


’ characters would warrant the fidelity of their statements, and their deter- 


mination to return to the West Indies would be the best evidence of their 
sincerity and truth. 

I am therefore of opinion, that until emigration shall have been tried 
in this mode, it has not been tried, as it might have been tried, with a 
fairer prospect of success. 

Another circumstance to which the failure of transatlantic emigration 
is, in some respects, owing, is the system adopted of late years by bodies 
of liberated Africans, of returning to their own country. This, which 
commenced in 1838 or 1839, has of late years grown more and more 
favourite measure. . 

Between six and eight hundred persons, liberated Africans from Sierra 
Leone, are now established in the Yarriba or Aku country; and so re- 
cently as the 12th of May, ultimo, some families, numbering in all 162 
persons, left this for Badagry on their return to their own country, ina 
vessel which they had chartered at an expense of 1,000 dollars. 

_ The obstacle arising from this source, though obviously difficult of 
removal in its whole extent, may nevertheless, I think, be materially 
modified by the judicious management of the system of employing dele- 


gates. Ihave, &c., 
(Signed) W. Fercusson, Lieut.-Governor. 
The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, 
&c., &c., &c. 
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Colonial Entelligence. 
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Anticua.—If our private letters are to be relied upon, the Go- 
vernment of Sir Charles Fitzroy is far from being so popular as our con- 





“temporary of the Antigua Herald, in a late number, represented. 





Trintpap.—The weather has continued throughout the month 
very fine and dry, and considerable progress has been made in getting in 
the crop in consequence. The arrival of the expected immigrants from 
India is anxiously anticipated. Increased wages have been given to the 
labourers, and we believe, on the whole, they are conducting themselves 
satisfactorily.—Trinidad Standard. 





British Gu1ana.—Immicration.—The Court of Policy has 
put a stop, for the present, to immigration from Sierra Leone, by dis- 
charging from the public employ the Arabian transport.— Guiana Times. 

ConVERTING THE Cootiks To Curistiantry.— I will assert, 
as my deliberate opinion, formed after an acquaintance with West India 
society of nearly ten years’ standing, and extending over nearly every 
colony ruled by the British crown, that a more irreligious and immoral 
body than are West Indian planters, in general, can scarcely be found 
amongst men laying any claim to the name of Christian. They are about 
the last men under the sun to whom the task either of evangelizing or of 
civilizing heathens could be safely committed.”"—Rev. J. Wallbridge, in 
the Congregational Record. 





Foreign Lntelligence. 


Unirep Srares.—Extract of a letter from Judge Jay to Joseph 
Sturge, dated New York, March 4th.—‘* A heavy calamity has befallen 
our country. Texas is now virtually admitted into the Union; and this. 
act, originating in motives disgraceful to human nature, will be visited 
upon our sinful country by the domination of the slave power, by intes- 
tine divisions, the dissolution of the Union, and the ultimate establist + 





‘ment of a'military des; otism: at least, such are the natural consequences 


of this accurs2d measure.”’ 


Extract of a letter from Lewis Tappan to Joseph Sturge, dated 
! March 31st, 1845.—‘‘ Well, the Texan annexation resolutions passed 
the Senate by a majority of two; if, therefore, one senator who said 
* Aye’ had said ‘ No,’ the measure would have been defeated. What 
a tremendous responsibility! But Texas is not yet annexed. Our Con- 
gress, it is true, have made a proposition to Texas, but it is merely a pro- 
position. Texas, it seems, is offended with its terms ; and the probabi- 
lity now is, that a negotiation must be entered into, which may bring the 
whole subject under the treaty-making power. If so, two thirds of the 
Senate will be required to sanction the outrage made upon the constitu- 
tion and upon humanity.”’ ° 


Extract of a letter from John G. Whittier to Joseph Sturge, dated 
2nd month 28th, 1845.—‘* Our minister at the court of Brazil, Henry 
A. Wise, a Virginian slaveholder, has written home, complaining of the 
employment of British capital in the foreign slave-trade. I presume his 
statements are substantially correct. By this packet thou wilt doubtless 
get the message of President Tyler on the subject, in connection with that 
of American vessels engaged in the traffic. Some of us are uncharitable 
enough to regard the zealous attack of our chief magistrate upon the fo- 
reign trade, as a movement to protect the Virginian negro-raisers, of whom 
the President is one, from foreign competition. Be that as it may, the 
fact that British capital is largely embarked in the monstrous traffic should 
continue to claim the attention of the abolitionists of Great Britain. I 
notice, with pleasure, that the Complete Suffrage Committee have pre- 
pared an address to the democratic party in this country, on the subject 
of their subserviency to the slave-power. Everything of the kind helps 
us. The better portion of that party are beginning to take abolition 
ground. On the Texas question, out of the twenty-four democratic mem- 
bers in Congress from New York, fifteen were against the annexation. 
Even in New Hampshire, where the democratic leaders have heretofore 
gone entirely with the South, one of their members in Congress, John P. 
Hale, has come out with a noble letter to his constituents, taking a de- 
cided anti-slavery position. Attempts are making, in consequence, to 
defeat his re-election, and a new candidate has been nominated ; but the 
people are taking up the matter, and, for the first time, the dictates of the 
party managers are disregarded. 

** A great convention of democrats, opposed to Texas, was held last 
seventh day, at Exeter, N.H., about ten miles from this place, by which 
Hale was sustained in his course, and slavery denounced in the strongest 
terms. The New Hampshire election takes place on the second third day 
of next month. Our Anti-Slavery Convention is deferred until next ses- 
sion. We had not time to get up a meeting this winter.” 


Extract of a letter from Joshua Leavitt to Joseph Sturge, dated 
Boston, April 1st, 1845.—‘‘ I can hardly say, in a few words, what I 
would in regard to Texas. The annexation is not yet consummated, nor 
apparently very near to it. But we hear nothing from Texas since the 
actual passing of the bill through Congress. I do not think that the 
Texas Government will assent to the terms proposed, especially now that 
there is so little to fear from Mexico. But I was so disappointed in my 
calculations about the course of our public men in Congress, that I put 
less confidence than ever in the anticipations which my rather sanguine 
temperament leads me to make on the subject. At any rate, our work is 
the abolition of slavery, and it looks now like a very long and difficult 
work. Yet we ought not to be discouraged. It is a work that must be 
done, whether it be five years, or ten, or twenty, or fifty. I have no doubt 
the cause of liberty is advancing in both countries, although there are 
many drawbacks and hindrances to be encountered.” 





France.—In the Chamber of Peers, on the 3rd of April, the 
Minister of Marine introduced a bill for the amelioration of the condition 
of the slaves in the French colonies. The same bill was brought forward 
last session, and sent to a committee of the chamber, which made im- 
portant alterations in it. To some of these changes the ministers have 
now adhered, but to others they dissent. The bill professes to ame- 
liorate the condition of the slaves ; to introduce the elements of comfort: 
in the colonies ; to encourage marriages ; to afford moral culture ; and, in 
short, to prepare the slave population for emancipation. The principal 
point upon which the committee and the Government differed was as to 
the proper time for introducing the proposed improvements. The com- 
mittee wished them to be introduced all at once, while the Government 
wished to proceed gradually. The Government also wished to make the 
proposed changes by royal ordinance, while the "committee thought they 
ought to be made by the legislature.—Morning Chronicle. 





Miscellanea. 





Free Lanour Sucar.—A cargo of free labour sugar has arrived 
at Liverpool from Manilla, consisting of not less than 20,000 bags; the 
largest importation by one ship ever received at that port from the sae 
place. 


Tue Ricur or Searcu.—It is stated in the papers that the 
commissioners have been examining witnesses. The Presse says it is 
assured ‘‘ that the result of the conferences between the Duke de Broglie 
and Dr. Lushington is, that the French and English Governments have 
agreed to suspend the right of search for two years, withdrawing for this 
period the commissions given to their respective cruizers.” 


The Pelican sloop of war, left at St. Helena, on the Sth of De- 
cember, a slave prize belonging to the Aldatross, in charge of Lieutenant 
Elliott.—Morning Chronicle. 
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